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THE ALDINE. 



IDLE HOURS. 



The picture by Mr. Smillie, which we engrave in 
the present number of The Aldine, tells its own story 
quite clearly enough to make any extended explana- 
tion of or comment on it entirely unnecessary on our 
part. The dreamy languor of the hot summer day ; 
the gentle murmur through the scarcely moving 
branches of the trees — all the soporific influences of 
the time and scene are carefully reproduced and so 
vividly expressed that we feel their influence almost 
as much in looking at the picture as do the couple 
who are enjoying this tempting dolce far niente, albeit 
it may be doubted whether it is exactly a "sweet do 
nothing " in which they are engaged. Sweet enough 
it may be, and doubtless is ; but we are inclined to 
think that, instead of nothing, they are doing some- 
thing very dangerous indeed. Unless all the signs 
fail us, they are entering — if, indeed, they are not 
already started on — the road to a busy flirtation which 
may even end — who knows — in a , 
m2Xx\mom&i denouement. We can 
fancy Cupid hidden somewhere in 
the shrubbery and chuckling to 
himself as he watches the success 
of his mischievous arms. 

Mr. James D. Smillie, the paint- 
er of this charming picture, was 
born in New York in 1833, his 
father, Mr. James Smillie, having 
been a well-known engraver on 
steel, who came here from Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. After his school- 
days young Smillie was put to 
work assisting his father, and ac- 
quired very thoroughly the art of 
engraving on steel, though he has 
not followed it for some years. 
Among other celebrated works he 
helped his father in the preparation 
of the large plates of Cole's "Voyage 
of Life," which are so well known 
to all our readers. 

The subject of our sketch soon 
acquired considerable reputation 
as an engraver of landscapes on 
steel, and for several years gave 
himself up, almost entirely, to bank- 
note engraving — the most profit- 
able branch of the art. There were 
not sufficient capabilities in this 
branch, however, to satisfy him ; 
and, in 1862, on his return from 
a trip to Europe, he definitely 
gave up engraving, although he did 
not commence painting until 1864 
— two years later. In that year 
he took a studio with his younger 
brother, Mr. George H. Smillie, 
and in the summer made his first 
sketching tour to the Catskills. 

In 1866 he was elected an Associate of the National 
Academy of Design ; and in 1868, on the founding 
of the American Society of Painters in Water Colors, 
he was elected Treasurer, a post which he held until, 
in 1874, he was elected President — an office he still 
holds. In 1876 he was made, we are bound to 
say not undeservedly, a National Academician. 

Mr. Smillie has great feeling for landscape — and 
especially for mountain scenery, which he is particu- 
larly fond of painting. He has also a great liking for 
animals, although he has not made them so exten- 
sively a matter of study as he has the peculiarities of 
mountain scenery. His largest water color was one 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia, and represented * ' a scrub race " among some 
team horses out in the plains near the foot hills of the 
Rocky Mountains. It was an exceedingly spirited 
picture and deservedly attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Another well-known picture of his, ' ' How they 
Carried the Good News from Ghent to Aix, " has been 
heretofore engraved in The Aldine. 

Mr. Smillie divides his time about equally between 
oil and water colors, occasionally amusing himself 



with a bit of etching or drawing on wood or stone for 
the engravers, or in making an Indian-ink drawing. 
He is a hard worker and shows constant advance, 
which might not always be the case with painters in 
general, no matter how many pictures they may have 
produced, nor how large a capital of talent they may 
have possessed at the outset. 



ANDROMEDA. 



The exposure of Andromeda on the rocks has been 
made a frequent and favorite subject with artists of all 
sorts. Ingres and other French artists, besides sev- 
eral English artists, have chosen the subject for treat- 
ment in painting and in sculpture. The reason for this 
general selection of the subject is undoubtedly owing 
to the fact that it affords excellent scope for the re- 
production of the nude without any suggestion of 
sensuousness. 

The story of Andromeda is tolerably well known, 




not long have hesitated between the handsome young 
warrior and the all-devouring monster, and she was 
glad enough to accede to the terms proposed. Perseus 
thereupon turned the monster into stone by a sight 
of his magic shield bearing the head of Medusa, and 
scared Phineas — who tried to interfere with the pro- 
posed arrangement — in the same way, finally carry- 
ing off his well-won bride. Afterward Andromeda 
was given a place among the constellations, where she 
may still be seen on a clear night by those who are 
sufficiently skilled in astronomy. Pliny declares the 
rocks where the maid was exposed to have been those 
near Joppa, and asserts that the skeleton of the sea 
monster was found there and brought by Scaurus to 
Rome, where it was carefully preserved — which we 
may be allowed to doubt. 

Much speculation has been indulged in as to the 
real meaning of this mythological tale, and it has been 
conjectured that the story originated in the attempted 
carrying off of some maiden by a too-fierce lover 
in the shape of a wandering sea 
captain. 

We need not quarrel, however, 
about the origin of a story which 
has given us so many excellent 
works of art as has this one. Mr. 
Westmacott's idea of representing 
her as seated is rather a novel one, 
but is not out of character, and 
gives opportunity for an exceed- 
ingly graceful posing of the limbs 
and the slight drapery. It will be 
observed that there is no contor- 
tion of the figure, and that the face 
expresses expectation, as she strains 
her sight for a glimpse of the com- 
ing monster, rather than agony or 
dread. At the same time, the 
chained ankles, and the rock on 
which she sits and to which she is 
bound, sufficiently attest her iden- 
tity. Altogether the subject must 
be conceded to have been treated 
with great force and truthfulness. 



WAS IT WORTH IT P 



IDLE HOURS.- J. D. Smillie. 

and yet is, perhaps, worth telling once more. She 
was the daughter of Cepheus, King of Ethiopia, and 
Cassiope, and was promised in marriage to her uncle 
Phineas, when Neptune drowned the kingdom and 
sent a sea monster to ravage the kingdom because 
Cassiope had boasted of being more beautiful than 
either Juno or the Nereides. This terrible conse- 
quence of female vanity and female jealousy of course 
put off all thoughts of Andromeda's marriage, and 
thoroughly frightened her parents — not the only in- 
stance, either in mythology or history, of similar con- 
sequences flowing from similar causes — and they 
rushed off to the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, by which 
they were told that poor Andromeda must be exposed 
naked to the sea monster as the only way to appease 
the wrath of Neptune. She was accordingly chained 
to a rock, but before the sea monster had reached her 
Perseus came along, returning home victorious from 
his contest with the Gorgons. He was at once cap- 
tivated by Andromeda's beauty, and offered to save 
her on condition that she should marry him. The 
unhappy father consented ; and we may be sure the 
maiden, even if she had been in less dire strait, would 



The question is often asked, 
when a picture is sold for some 
notable sum "Is it worth it ? " 
And, if we answer in the affirma- 
tive, the next query is ready in the 
shape of a "Why?" 

For the most part these questions 
are asked by those who, having no 
particular knowledge of or feeling 
for art, can not know anything of 
the emotions which excite those 
who can and do feel a real sentiment 
of accord between themselves and 
the artists. At the same time it is 
necessary that the question of worth should be fairly 
met for more than one reason. 

In the first place, experience has shown that, in 
regard to pictures exhibited to the public, the judg- 
ment of that public was in the main correct, though 
attempts might be made to show that this popular de- 
cision was generally wrong, and that a reversal of it 
would do more even justice to both artists and people. 
Such attempts, however, before they could hope for 
success, must be based on works of art which, having 
received the popular commendation, had been proved 
to be intrinsically bad. We do not believe that many 
such works exist. This may seem like a particularly 
bold declaration in face of the fact that many bad — 
very bad — pictures are bought daily in our marts; 
that engravings, chromos and lithographs of the most 
miserable style of execution find a too ready sale •; that 
oil paintings — so called by a misplaced courtesy — 
flourish among us to an extraordinary extent ; but it 
is, nevertheless, the truth. 

It is quite true that, in every farm-house, every 
country tavern, every city bar-room, and almost every 
humble home in the country we shall find engravings, 



